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RICHARDSON AND WARBURTON 

If we accept Mr. Crane's ascription to Warburton of the preface 
to Volume IV of the first edition of Clarissa (1748), 1 a partial expla- 
nation of the omission of this preface from subsequent editions may 
appear in the change which seems to have taken place in Richard- 
son's attitude toward Warburton between 1742 and the beginning of 
the year 1750. That in the former year cordial relations of mutual 
respect existed between the two men is witnessed by Warburton's 
well-known letter to Richardson, dated December 28, 1742, ack- 
nowledging Richardson's letter of November 17 2 and his gift of a 
copy of Pamela, and recounting the conversation with Pope with his 
suggestions for the continuation of the novel. 3 Presumably this 
friendly relationship still existed in 1747, when arrangements for the 
publication of Clarissa were made. That a more qualified regard 
existed on Richardson's side at least by January, 1750, is made 
evident by his correspondence of that date. This strain in relations 
was due, I believe, to the quarrel between Warburton and Richard- 
son's friend and correspondent Thomas Edwards. 4 

i Modern Philology, XVI (1919), 495-99. 

; Austin Dobson quotes from this unpublished letter from Richardson to Warburton 
dated November 17, 1742. Mr. Dobson says: " He seems to have sent copies of the four 
volumes [of Pamela] to Warburton, having heard that that great personage would be 
willing to assist him with advice. A transcript of this letter, hitherto unprinted, is in the 
Forster Collection. It humbly invites Warburton's corrections — 'if in his unbending 
Hours, such a low Performance may obtain the Favour of his Perusal' — in view of a future 
edition ; and it refers to the praise with which the first two volumes had been honoured 
by 'the first Genius of the Age,' namely, Pope" (Samuel Richardson [New York, 1902], 
p. 58). 

3 Richardson's acquaintance with Warburton may have originated in their common 
acquaintance with Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, Widcombe, to whose household Pope 
introduced Warburton in November, 1741 (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes [London, 1812], 
V, 575-76), and with whom Richardson was apparently on terms of intimacy, since in a 
letter of April 21, 1753, he speaks of "my girl's reception at Widcombe," and of Mr. 
Allen's calling at Salisbury Court when "in town about three weeks ago." In another 
letter he speaks of knowing Warburton's wife before her marriage, which occurred in 
1745. This lady was the favorite niece of Ralph Allen. Cf. Correspondence of Samuel 
Richardson (ed. Barbauld, London, 1804), III, 60-61, and DNB, LIX, 305. 

' Miss Thomson says: "But of all the members of this little coterie, the one most 
worthy of commemoration was Thomas Edwards .... Warburton never forgave 
Edwards for this attack, and though he had formerly extended a patronising friendship 
to Richardson, seems to have included him in his displeasure" (Samuel Richardson: A 
Critical Study [London, 1900], pp. 100-101). 
45] 45 [Modeen Philology, May, 1918 



46 Helen Sard Hughes 

In 1747 Warburton had brought out his edition of Shakespeare, 
the errors in which Edwards exposed in a work which ran into two 
editions in the same year under the title A Supplement to Mr. War- 
burton's Edition of Shakespeare, and in 1748 appeared in a third 
edition entitled Canons of Criticism. This work brought upon 
Edwards the vengeance of Warburton, expressed chiefly in insulting 
references to Edwards in Warburton's notes to the Essay on Man, 
verse 463, and the Dunciad, Book IV, verse 565, in his edition of 
Pope's Works (1751). l 

Richardson's sympathy with Edwards' critical antagonism, both 
before and after Warburton's retaliatory utterances, is apparent in 
the letters that passed between Richardson and Edwards from 
January 9, 1750, to February 4, 1755. Such partisanship may well 
have been apparent to Warburton or suspected by him ; and it may 
explain the omission from the edition of 1749 of Warburton's preface 
published in 1748 and solicited presumably in 1747 or earlier. In 
any case the correspondence reveals one more of those literary 
enmities with which Warburton surrounded himself. 

In the first letter to Edwards which Mrs. Barbauld publishes, 
dated January 9, 1750, Richardson writes: 

But Miss S. did me the distinction of saying she feared that my love 
for Mr. Edwards made me think very unfavourably of another gentleman, 
whose first patronage was that of her late father. I said, I valued that 
other gentleman for his good qualities, and was concerned for his bad. 2 

"Miss S.," as shown by other letters; was Miss Sutton, the daughter 
of the Sir Robert Sutton who was a cousin of Robert Sutton, second 
Lord Lexington, at whose house Sir Robert and Warburton first met. 8 
To Sir Robert Sutton, Warburton dedicated in 1723 his first book, a 
volume of translations from the Latin, and to his influence he owed 
several honors and preferments later. 4 These facts explain other 
allusions in the correspondence, such as the following : 

Jan. 24, 1750, Edwards to Richardson: "I fear I suffer in Miss Sutton's 
opinion for Mr. Warburton's sake, as much as she thinks he does with you 
for mine." 6 

1 Nichols, op. cit., II, 198-99. 

! Correspondence (ed. Barbauld), III, 4—5. 

' Nichols, op. cit., V, 540. 

• DNB, LIX, 302. 

5 Correspondence, III, 10. 
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Richardson and Warburton 47 

March 16, 1752, Richardson to Edwards : " I told Miss Sutton how kindly 
you took her remembrance of you. She desired her compliments to you. 
She is sure, she says, you are a good man, though she is far from giving up her 
old friend, as an old friend." 1 

March 20, 1752, Edwards to Richardson: "I have in some measure 
vindicated the reputation of the divine Shakespeare; and (but you must not 
let Miss S. hear this) in some measure represented the insolence of his over- 
bearing commentator." 2 

Edwards' letter of March 30, 1751, refers to an unpublished letter 
of Richardson's discussing, apparently, Newton's " bad edition of the 
Paradise Lost." The allusion to the Warburton quarrel which follows 
shows this to have been a familiar topic between them: 

However, have not I work enough upon my hands with the professed 
critic ? whose long-threatened vengeance is probably only suspended, to fall 
with greater weight on my devoted head as soon as his pictures come from 
Holland; especially as, I hear, matters are compromised between Mallet 
and him, and I am left the sole butt of his wrath. 3 

Richardson replies to this in a letter dated May 2, 1751, published 
only in Dr. Poetzsche's dissertation: 

' Have you not work enough upon your hands with your professed critic,' 
you ask ? — No, I answer. His affair is over. His fame as a Critic has been 
cannonaded into ruins; and all that he can do, now, will be looked upon as 
your effects of spite, of malice, and, Mr. Edwards, must not, shall not be 
sensible of those effects? He may indeed be incensed at you; well he may; 
he never can recover of your wounds you have given him. He has lost his 
legs, and walks, painfully walks, & fights upon his stumps, yet nobody wails 
him as your Witherington of your old famous ballad was wail'd: 

Thee, Witherington, needs must I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 
For, when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps. 

1 Correspondence, III, 39. 

' Ibid., Ill, 44-45. 

'Ibid., Ill, 12. Warburton's edition of Pope's Works (with the notes on 
Edwards) came out this very year. The allusion to Mallett is explained by Nichols' 
statement: "In 1749 a very extraordinary attack was made on the moral character of 
Pope .... Lord Bolingbroke published a book which he had formerly lent Mr. Pope 
in MS. The Preface to this work, written by Mr. Mallett, contained an accusation of 
Mr. Pope's having clandestinely printed an edition of his Lordship's performance without 
his leave or knowledge" (op. cit., V.599). 
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Richardson goes on to speak of reading to his circle of friends passages 
from Edwards' letters and then refers again apparently to Miss 
Sutton : 

and a certain young lady shakes her head, and wishes somebody had not an 
adversary of whose goodness of Heart and Head she seems to think he could 
not be apprized, when he dealt so freely about this gall. 1 

Richardson seems to have urged Edwards to publish a rival 
edition of Pope's works, thus continuing the feud, but Edwards 
refuses in a letter dated March 20, 1752 : 

I come now to the paragraph in your letter where you exhort me to 
vindicate Pope and Milton from their editors; to which I answer, I do not 
like fighting-work, unless upon a just and reasonable provocation. Now I 
think I have not this in either of these cases. 2 

A letter dated March 31, 1752, Edwards begins with a eulogistic 
query: 

Do you think me as insensible as Mr. Warburton, that you should imagine 
that it ever came into my head to compare my concert with yours ? 3 

On April 21, 1753, Richardson writes Edwards a full account of 
an unpleasant encounter with Warburton, and the latter's ostensible 
excuse for his enmity. He says, after telling of Mr. Allen's call and 
his return call upon Mr. Allen at Mr. Warburton's house : 

A few days after, in company with Mr. Millar the book-seller, I met 

Mr. W n in the Strand. I addressed myself to him, though he turned 

short from me (as by accident I then supposed, not design) to speak to Mr. 
Millar. I told him, lest the servant should have neglected it, that I did call 
to pay my respects to Mr. and Mrs. Allen. He answered, with a face all his 
own, and a voice and manner equally peculiar to himself, that they were very 
often abroad. I left him and Mr. Millar together — but could not forbear 
to think, that this was a discouragement to my calling again. I was abun- 
dantly confirmed in this surmise, when I found that Mr. Millar had taken 

notice to his wife and sister of Mr. W 's manner of speech and behaviour; 

and when I was told that he had designed to shew his displeasure to me — my 
crime is great — he said that I had, in a new edition of Clarissa, reflected upon 
his friend Mr. Pope, by some passages not in the first (which, by the way, I 
know nothing of) ; and that I had had the insolence to present one of them to 
his wife. I did, indeed, present one in the octavo size to that lady; and 

1 Erich Poetzsche, Samuel Richardsons Belesenheit (Kiel, 1908), pp. 98-100. 
' Correspondence, III, 43; see also Thomson, loc. cit. 
3 Correspondence, III, 56. 
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intended it as a civility to one whom I knew before she was his. Do you, my 
dear Mr. Edwards, remember any such reflexion on Mr. W n's friend ? x 

On May 1, 1753, Edwards replies: 

I cannot recollect the lest ground for the exception Mr. W. takes: the 
man seems to be eat up with pride and ill nature, and I am afraid his new 
riband will make him still worse. 2 Insolence, did he say ? None but the most 
impudent man living 3 could have used that word, speaking of Mr. Richardson. 
What would Miss S[utton] say if she were to hear this story ? 4 

Richardson writes to Edwards on January 31, 1754, urging him 
to publish an edition of his works "in two pretty volumes" and 
saying: 

Warburton's Shakespeare and Pope's Works would always be accom- 
panied by Mr. Edwards's two volumes; and taste and true criticism would 
be improved by them. 6 

In this same year the conferring upon Warburton in September, 
1754, of the D.D. degree comes in for satirical mention, as well as 
Warburton's work, A View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philosophy in Four 
Letters to a Friend, which appeared in part in 1754. January 28, 
1754, Edwards writes to Richardson: 

I have received a very kind letter from the Archbishop to thank me for 
my sonnet; and I am more proud of that than our friend Warburton can be 
of his Doctorship. 6 

Richardson writes to Edwards on November 26, 1754 : 

The new Dr. has not presented me with his Letters. 7 

Edwards replies on December 19, 1754: 

What a poltroon is the new-dubb'd Doctor! who, after having received, I 
will say undeservedly received, presents of books from you, which are worth 

1 Correspondence, III, 60-61. It should be noted that the presentation copy of Pamela 
had been for Warburton himself ; that of Clarissa (in the fourth edition apparently) was sent 
to his wife. Does this not betoken a change of relations before this particular affront ? 

2 In April, 1753, Warburton was made prebend of Gloucester Cathedral (DNB, LIX. 
307). 

3 An abusive pamphlet in reply to the defense of Pope against Mallett's and Boling- 
broke's attack appeared about 1749, entitled A Familiar Epistle to the Most Impudent Man 
Living (Nichols, op. cit., V, 600). 

« Correspondence, III, 65. April 15, 1756, Edwards writes: "I did apprehend that 
you meant Mr. Pope in that passage in Clarissa that I referred to, and I think that this 
passage, or another, where you pass a just censure on the satirical charge on the sex in 
general, 'Every woman is at heart a rake,' — one of these, I say, or perhaps both, were 
what raised the professed critic's indignation so high as to accuse you of abusing Mr. 
Pope. But how weak, how foolish! Yet it must be one of these; for, in a careful re- 
perusal of the book, there is nothing else in the whole six volumes that can be thought 
to hint at him" (ibid.. Ill, 134-35). 

s Ibid., Ill, 74. « Ibid., Ill, 72-73. » Ibid., Ill, 100. 
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more than all that he has written, or, I am satisfied, ever will write, does not 
do himself the honour to desire your acceptance of his trifles! But he is all 

of a piece. For your comfort, Lord R n is left out too: but that he may 

thank me for, and so I doubt may you. I wish it were in my power to 
make amends. 1 

Richardson's reply expresses contempt for Warburton's character 
and methods and little interest in his works. 2 

A final reference to the enmity which Warburton extended to 
include the friends of Edwards appears in a letter from the latter to 
Richardson dated February 4, 1755: 

Have you seen the new edition of the Divine Legation, dedicated to Lord 
Chancellor ? Our good friend Dr. Heberden is attacked in a note there with 
no small contempt. How much am I obliged to that worthy author! If he 
goes on thus, I shall have company enough, and that of the most deserving 
sort. I hope however that his honouring me with his friendship is not the 
cause of the Dr.'s suffering, as it has unfortunately been with others. Yet I 
cannot think what else can have provoked this Drawcansir against one of the 
most amiable and inoffensive of men. 3 

In Volume XII of the Forster manuscripts in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, Dr. Poetzsche finds the correspondence between 
Richardson and Edwards marked in Richardson's hand with the 
following note : 

Perhaps the following excellent persons, for the esteem they had for Mr. 
Edwards (one of the worthiest of men!), will be glad of looking into it. — 
Returning it to my Family; with whom it must ever be private; — no extracts 
from it to be taken from it [sic], or letters copied. 4 

Miss Thomson notes that the correspondence with Edwards dates 
from 1748. It is probable, therefore, that in this collection there are 
letters which would throw further light upon the Warburton feud; 
quite possibly among the letters before 1750 there may appear some 
definite mention of the preface by Warburton now under discussion. 

Helen Sard Hughes 
University of Montana 

' Correspondence, III, 102-3. * Ibid., Ill, 104-5. 

' Ibid., Ill, 118-19. The fourth edition of the first volume of Warburton's Divine 
Legation appeared in 1755. To Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Warburton had owed his 
appointment in 1753 to the prebend in Gloucester Cathedral. 

' The names are: the Rt. Honorable Arthur Onslowe, Esq., George Onslowe, Esq., 
Dr. Heberden, Mr. Price, Mr. Masson, Miss Mulso, Mrs. Donnellam (Poetzsche, op. eit., 
p. 92). 
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